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slower tempo as it proceeds unless some new, and distinctly
advantageous, method of management, of feeding, or of
selection and breeding is introduced, from which point a fresh
stage of improvement is initiated. To put this another way:
in any population there is a tendency, on the average, to
establish a limit of productivity for a certain set of environ-
mental conditions, which include economic as well as husbandry
and nutritional factors. For example, a dual-purpose perform-
ance for meat and milk which admittedly does not express the
fullest capabilities or efficiency for either form of production,
may be practicable under certain agricultural conditions.
Within each environmental level, however, there are individual
variations in performance which must be attributed to
inherent differences in response, and where environment has
become relatively stabilised, these genetic differences become
important. But when environmental stimuli are also being
improved, there are great difficulties in dissociating in practice
what is genetic and what is environmental.
On this question much further investigation of the inherited
and its modifications is required so that practical stockbreeding
schemes can be soundly determined. Otherwise it is possible
that claims may be made for genetic betterment when their
real basis is in better management; the contrary is not nearly
so likely to be claimed or admitted.1
(e) When so-called primitive types of agriculture and their
associated stock were first encountered by people accustomed
to a form of productivity which appeared distinctly advan-
tageous, a natural assumption was that the first step towards
improvement lay with the introduction of improved types,
the objects being either replacement of the primitive or grading
by crossbreeding. Also with the occupation of new areas,
the claims of importation were obvious. Colonial empires
1 This particular aspect of the main problem is frequently overlooked
by breeders and scientists; perhaps especially by those breeders who
accuse the geneticist of making little practical contribution to breeding.
The very progress that has been made towards greater control of
environment, though adopted in practice in varying degrees, has
tended to restrict the opportunities for spectacular achievement and to
reduce the number of "soft spots" in the line of attack. Actually, it
adds strength to the argument for closer mutual association and
co-operation of science and practice.